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ALCOHOL  FROM  A  MEDICAL  POINT 


OF  VIEW.* 


Among  the  social  questions  of  the  day  there  is  none  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  drink,  which  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
“  fad  ”  of  a  few  crack-brained  enthusiasts,  but  as  a  question 
which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is 
a  question  in  which  our  national  life  is  intimately  bound  up, 
and  it  is  one  which  every  thinking  individual  ought  to  study 
because  it  concerns  their  personal  health. 

This  generation  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  change  in  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  alcohol  and  alcoholic  habits  and  customs. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  it  was  considered  no  disgrace  to  get 
drunk.  On  the  contrary  it  was  quite  “  the  thing  ”  in  polite 
society  for  gentlemen  to  drink  to  excess,  and  the  ability  to  stand 
a  bottle  or  two  of  wine  was  regarded  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
bon  vivant,  the  passport  to  the  select  circles,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  man  of  breeding,  and  a  habit  which  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  religious  profession.  But  nowadays  to  be  known  as 
a  habitual  drinker  is  to  be  utterly  disgraced,  and  to  incur  the 
loss  of  all  that  good  men  and  true  hold  dear.  A  man  who 
is  frequently  intoxicated  is  shunned  by  his  acquaintances  and 
ostracised  from  society,  while  the  mere  suspicion  of  indulgence 
in  strong  drink  is  often  a  hindrance  to  social  advancement;  and 
this  not  only  among  the  cultured,  educated,  and  refined,  but 
among  the  working  classes.  No  master  will  employ  a  workman 
whom  he  knows  to  be  intemperate,  and  such  a  man  is  despised 
by  the  superior  artisans.  The  workman  himself  knows  that  if 
he  would  retain  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  attain  proficiency 
in  his  handicraft,  and  better  his  circumstances,  he  must  keep 
steady.  This  change  in  public  opinion,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  considerably  lightens  my  task  to-day, 
for  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  intempe- 
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ranee,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  upon  our  social  system,  the  chief  cause  of  immorality,  vice, 
and  crime,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  the  people’s  best  interests ; 
but  the  battle  is  now7  being  waged  between  moderate  drinking 
and  total  abstinence,  and  keen  and  severe  is  the  contest,  and 
momentous  are  the  issues  of  this  conflict.  It  behoves  the  com¬ 
batants  therefore  to  see  that  their  weapons  are  sound  and  honest, 
and  that  their  arguments  are  based  upon  scientific  truth.  Much 
as  the  temperance  cause  has  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  its 
opponents,  I  fear  that  no  little  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  it 
through  the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  of  its  friends.  Nothing  does 
a  good  cause  more  harm  than  misrepresentation,  exaggeration, 
and  false  statements,  made  by  those  who  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  serve  it.  What  we  as  honest  men  and  women  should  desire 
to  ascertain  is  the  truth  and  to  follow  wherever  it  leads  us  ,  and 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  in  this  instance  “  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ”  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

If  we  ask  a  man  or  a  woman  why  he  or  she  takes  alcohol,  we 
shall  probably  receive  a  different  answer  in  each  case,  but  all 
based  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following  ideas,  viz  : 

(i.)  That  alcohol  is  a  food  which  strengthens  and  nourishes 

the  body. 

(2.)  That  it  is  a  stimulant  which  imparts  energy  to  it. 

(3.)  That  it  assists  digestion. 

(4.)  That  it  warms  the  body  and  keeps  out  the  cold. 

(5.)  That  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  disease. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  each  of  these  statements,  and  test  them 
by  experience  and  by  the  light  of  physiological  and  scientific 
knowdedge. 

1.  Is  alcohol  a  food  and  does  it  supply  strength  to  the  body  ? 

It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  any  of  the  alcohol  taken  into 
the  body  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  if  this 
take  place  at  all  it  must  be  to  a  very  limited  extent,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  being  neither  transformed  nor  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  eliminated  as  alcohol ;  and  the  teaching  of  medical 
science  upon  this  point  is  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  food.  But 
the  idea  is  far  from  being  abandoned  by  what  I  may  call  “the 
laity/’  who  persist  in  regarding  alcoholic  drinks  as  strengthening 
and  food-supplying  agents.  Our  colliers  take  beer  to  help  them  to 
do  their  laborious  work,  mothers  drink  porter  to  assist  them  to 
supply  nourishment  to  their  babies,  invalids  take  port  wine  to 
strengthen  them  ;  and  in  a  great  many  cases  this  is  done  in  perfect 
honesty  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  belief  in  the  virtues  of  these 
drinks.  Now  I  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  taken  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  alcohol  they  contain,  for  wine  without  alcohol  would 
be  like  the  play  of  “  Hamlet  ”  with  Hamlet  omitted,  and  it  is  this 
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which  we  have  mainly  to  reckon  with  when  we  speak  of  the 
effects  of  these  compounds.  Let  me  ask  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  — 

If  alcohol  give  strength  why  did  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  forbid  his 
men  to  take  it,  when  they  were  about  to  attack  Arabi  and  his 
wild  horde,  and  to  undertake  that  long  and  toilsome  march  across 
the  African  desert  by  which  they  saved  Cairo,  and  made  one  of 
the  grandest  cavalry  charges  in  modern  military  history  ?  In 
olden  times  it  was  supposed  that  British  soldiers  must  be  primed 
with  grog  before  facing  the  foe;  but  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  know  from  experience  that  our  redcoats  and 
bluejackets  fight  better  and  endure  fatigue  and  exposure  longer 
without  alcohol  than  with  it. 

If  alcohol  give  strength  how  came  it  that  in  the  last  English 
Expedition  to  the  North  Pole  the  explorers  who  first  succumbed 
to  the  intense  cold  and  the  exhausting  fatigue  were  the  men  who 
used  alcohol  to  “  keep  them  up,”  while  the  abstainers  held  out 
the  longest  ?  The  failure  of  that  Expedition  was  to  some  extent 
due  to  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  among  the  men  through  a  deficiency 
of  lime  juice  ;  and  it  is  an  “  open  secret  ”  that  the  Commander, 
Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Nares,  himself  contributed  to  that  out¬ 
break  by  persisting  in  loading  the  sledge  parties  with  rum — thus 
diminishing  the  supply  of  lime  juice  —  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  Admiralty.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  question  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  cold 
climates  is  most  disastrous,  all  Arctic  explorers  being  agreed 
that  it  is  injurious  to  the  men  and  favours  the  development  of 
that  scourge  scurvy,  which  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  climate 
itself.  In  warm  climates  it  is  no  less  harmful,  as  witness  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Bruce,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Gordon  and  others,  who 
are  unanimous  in  condemning  it,  and  do  we  not  know  that  the 
one  thing  which  our  countrymen  who  go  out  to  India  are  warned 
against  is  alcoholic  drink  ? 

Again,  if  alcohol  give  strength,  why  was  it  that  Professor 
Caville  and  the  late  Captain  Webb  both  failed  in  their  first 
attempts  to  swim  the  English  Channel  when  they  used  it  during 
the  performance  of  the  feats,  and  both  succeeded  in  their  second 
attempts  when  they  abstained  from  it  ? 

If  alcohol  give  strength,  why  do  Grace,  the  cricketer,  Hanlan 
and  Beach,  the  scullers,  Weston,  the  pedestrian,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat  racers,  English  and  American  cyclists,  and 
all  our  champion  athletes,  tell  us  that  to  use  it  in  their  training 
diet  is  to  court  failure  ?  One  of  the  most  imperative  orders  of  the 
professional  trainers  to  their  pupils  is,  “stop  your  beer  and  be 
strictly  t.t.” 

Why  ?  Because  they  know  that  alcohol  is  a  broken  reed  to 
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trust  to,  a  false  friend  who  is  sure  to  fail  them  in  their  hour  of 
need.  To  what  do  such  examples  and  tests  as  these  point  if 
not  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  strengthening,  alcohol 
actually  weakens  the  body,  and  renders  it  less  able  to  stand 
fatigue ;  that  instead  of  helping  work  it  really  hinders  it  ?  That 
this  is  so  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  observing  its 
effects  upon  large  bodies  of  workmen  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  harvesters,  armies  on  the  march,  railway  navvies, 
&c.,  and  the  results  have  invariably  shown  that  more  work  and 
better  work  is  done  without  alcohol  than  with  it. 

But  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  if  alcohol  be  not  a  food  and 
strength  supplier  it  is  a  food  economiser ,  and  a  waste  arrester,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  people  may  fatten  upon  it.  This  we 
do  not  deny ;  but  we  hold  that  instead  of  being  an  argument 
in  favour  of  alcohol  it  is  really  one  of  the  strongest  against  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  elimination  of  waste  from  the  tissues  of  the 
body  is  diminished  by  alcohol,  but  to  say  that  this  is  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  individual  is  something  like  saying  that  the 
people  of  Bolton  would  be  healthier  if  our  Corporation  encouraged 
the  retention  of  a  portion  of  its  sewage.  For  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  products  within 
the  tissues  that  the  fattening  is  due,  and  instead  of  this  being  a 
sign  of  health  it  is  really  a  proof  of  disease.  There  are  very  few 
surgeons  who  have  not  had  sad  evidence  of  this  in  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  when  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  take  much  drink — not  necessarily  a  drunkard — receives  any 
wound  or  injury  their  great  fear  is  that  it  may  take  “  bad  ways,” 
such  as  erysipelas,  &c.,  and  prove  fatal,  even  though  the  injury 
may  be  apparently  trifling.  It  is  well  known  that  such  men  are 
“bad  subjects”  for  injuries  and  acute  diseases  such  as  rheu¬ 
matic  fever,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  idea  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  strengthen¬ 
ing  is  a  fallacy,  which  has  been  relegated  by  modern  Science  to 
the  limbo  of  exploded  theories. 

2.  Is  alcohol  a  stimulant  ? — A  stimulant  I  take  to  be  something 
which  can  impart  energy  or  supply  force  to  the  body  in  some  way. 
Let  us  see  whether  alcohol  does  this.  Its  first  visible  effect  is 
flushing  of  the  face  and  quickened  action  of  the  heart,  an  organ 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  steam  engine,  with  its  governor  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler.  Like  the  engine, 
the  heart  is  provided  with  a  governor,  its  regulating  or  controlling 
nerve,  which  inhibits  or  restrains  its  action,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  if  this  nerve  be  cut  or  paralysed,  the  heart  at  once  begins 
to  beat  faster,  and  ultimately  runs  away,  so  to  speak,  like  a 
brakeless  locomotive  going  down  an  incline.  This  is  exactly 
what  alcohol  does,  making  the  heart  beat  faster  by  temporarily 
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paralysing  its  regulating  or  controlling  nerve,  removing  the  brake, 
or  lifting  the  governor,  so  that,  freed  from  its  natural  control,  it 
runs  away.  Alcohol,  therefore,  acts  not  by  stimulating  the 
energiser,  but  by  paralysing  the  regulator  of  the  heart;  not  by 
supplying  more  force  or  energy,  but  by  liberating  the  existing 
supply,  and  thus  causing  it  to  be  exhausted  sooner.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  the  blood-vessels  ;  their  vaso-motor  nerves, 
as  they  aie  called,  wmch  control  their  size,  being  paralysed, 
they  dilate  and  become  too  full  of  blood.  Hence  the  flushing 
of  the  skin  and  the  rapid  action  of  the  heart  are  due  not  to 
stimulation,  but  to  paralysis,  and  hence  alcohol  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sedative  and  narcotic,  rather  than  a  stimulant,  the 
apparent  stimulation  being  really  due  to  paralysis.  And’  this 
narcotic  or  paralysing  action  will  serve  to  explain  all  the  results 
which  follow  its  administration.  For  instance,  a  tired  man 
no  longer  feels  tired,  and  a  hungry  man  is  no  longer  hungry, 
after  a  glass  of  spirits.  Why?  Not  because  the  tired  feeling 
is  removed  and  the  hunger  satisfied,  but  because  the  alcohol 
has  paralysed  these  sensations  for  the  time  being.  A  sleep¬ 
less  man  takes  a  “  nightcap  ”  of  whisky-and-water,  but  instead 
of  being  stimulated  and  kept  awake  he  is  soothed  to  sleep  ; 
and  its  power  in  benumbing  pain  is  well  known.  Again,  a  man 
suffering  from  grief  takes  to  drink,  not  because  he  thinks  it  will 
stimulate  him  to  a  keener  sense  of  it,  but  to  “  drown  his  sorrow.” 
In  calling  alcohol  a  stimulant,  therefore,  we  are  surely  using  a 
misnomer,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sedatives  known. 

3.  Does  alcohol  assist  digestion  ?  Ever  since  St.  Paul  advised 
Timothy  to  take  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach’s  sake,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  alcohol  was  good  for  the  stomach.  The  worthy 
people  who  rely  upon  this  text  forget  that  the  advice  was  given 
by  one  who  was  not  a  physician  to  one  who  suffered  from  an 
unhealthy  stomach,  for  winch  a  physician  would  probably  have 
prescribed  “  a  little  medicine  ”  instead  of  “  a  little  wine.”  To 
make  a  chance  word  of  well-meant  advice  given  under  such 
circumstances  of  universal  application,  and  an  excuse  for  taking 
not  only  a  little  wine,  but  a  daily  allowance  of  beer,  porter, 
brandy,  whisky,  gin,  &c,,  whether  our  stomachs  are  weak  or  not,' 
is  surely  the  height  of  absurdity. 

As  to  whether  alcohol  does  assist  digestion  or  not,  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  tnan  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Wm.  Roberts,  who 
in  his  “  Lectures  on  Dietetics  and  Dyspepsia  ”  champions  the 
cause  of  alcohol.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ridge’s  admirable  summary 
of  Sir  William’s  conclusions  from  his  own  experiments  on  this 
point.  “  It  was  found  that  no  quantity  of  alcohol  in  any 
mixture  ever  increased  the  rapidity  of  digestion,  and  that  while 
5  per  cent,  of  spirits  and  port,  or  10  per  cent,  of  hock  and  claret, 
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did  not  produce  any  appreciable  ellect,  more  than  this  slightly 
retarded  the  process,  and  this  retardation  increased  pan  passu 
with  the  increase  of  the  amount  present.  Sherry  hindered 
digestion  even  when  but  5  per  cent,  was  present.  ...  1  e 
national  beverage,  beer,  gave  no  better  result.  It  does  not  assist 
the  chemical  process  of  digestion,  and  more  than  10  per  cent, 
does  evident  harm.”*  It  is  true  that  if  a  man  eat  more  than  he 
ought  to  do,  alcohol  will  remove  the  unpleasant  symptoms,  but 
this  is  due  not  to  a  quickening  of  digestion,  but  to  a  benumbing 
effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach;  and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  not  that  alcohol  is  good  but  that  ovei -eating 

is  bad.  r  . , 

4  Does  alcohol  warm  the  body  ?  There  are  few  ideas  more 

tenaciously  clung  to  than  this,  that  a  glass  of  spirits  taken  before 
going  out  on  a  cold  night  will  warm  the  body  and  “keep  out  the 
cold,”  as  it  is  said;  but  the  truth  is,  that  instead  of  doing  this  it 
really  cools  it  and  lets  the  cold  in  by  sending  the  blood,  which 
contains  the  heat,  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  skin,  where  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air  and  rapidly  cooled.  For  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  flushing  is  not  confined  to  the  face  but  extends 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin,  and  hence  the  glow  and  feeling 
of  warmth  are  due  to  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin, 
while  the  internal  organs  are  deprived  of  their  natural  amount 
of  blood  and  heat.  This  congestion  of  the  skin  also  tends  to 
induce  perspiration,  the  evaporation  of  which  chills  the  suifac*-, 
thus  increasing  the  liability  to  “take  cold.  That  alcohol  loweis 
the  temperature  of  the  body  instead  of  raising  it,  is  now  a 
thoroughly  established  fact  in  medical  science. 

5.  Alcohol  in  disease .  That  alcohol  is  a  powerful  and  valuable 
drug  in  disease  cannot  be  denied,'  but  if  we  would  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  this  as  of  any  other  drug  in  illness  we  must  abstain 
from  it  in  health.  What  good  can  we  expect  from  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  if  we  use  it  every  day  as  a  beverage  ?  The  very  use  of 
it  thus,  or  as  an  occasional  luxury,  deprives  it  of  its  medicinal 
power,  and  thus  the  abstainer  when  ill  is  better  off  than  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  it,  because  his  physician  is  armed  with  a  weapon 

which  the  moderate  drinker’s  has  not.  .  . 

But  of  late  years  a  great  change  has  come  over  medical  opinion 
in  regard  to  alcohol  and  the  Temperance  question.  There  is  an 
association  called  the  British  Medical  Temperance  Association, 
composed  entirely  of  medical  men  and  students,  which  now 
numbers  over  500  members,  the  only  condition  of  membeiship 
being  personal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages, 
no  pledge  being  required.  But  this  society  by  no  means  lepre- 


*  Medical  Temperance  Journal,  January  1886,  page  76. 
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sents  the  total  number  of  abstaining  doctors  in  the  country,  fully 
as  many  more  being  so  in  deed,  if  not  in  word — for  it  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  courage  for  a  medical  man  to  proclaim  himself 
an  abstainer — and  these  include  not  only  the  rank  and  file,  but 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  profession,  University  professors, 
and  distinguished  metropolitan  and  provincial  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

Anyone  who  compares  the  present  with  the  not  very  distant 
past,  must  admit  that  alcohol  no  longer  holds  the  place  it 
formerly  did.  It  is  not  now  regarded  as  the  panacea  for  every 
disease,  and  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  materia  medica.  Its  value 
in  disease  is  being  seriously  questioned,  the  sphere  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  curtailed,  and  its  prescription  is  much  less  frequent 
than  it  used  to  be.  Like  bleeding  and  other  heroic  methods  of 
treatment,  it  is  slowly  succumbing  to  the  irresistible  influence 
of  physiological  experiment  and  clinical  experience.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  fever  by  alcohol  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past  ever 

I  since  the  mortality  in  the  wards  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow, 
was  reduced  from  36  to  8  per  cent.,  solely  by  the  reduction  of 
alcohol  to  a  minimum.  The  statistics  of  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital,  where  no  alcohol  is  ever  prescribed,  show  that  diseases 
in  which  it  was  formerly  considered  indispensable  can  be  treated 
quite  as  successfully  without  it.  Another  significant  fact  is  that 
in  nearly  all  our  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  per  head  has  been  and  is  still  being  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  In  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  Cheadle  and  Monsall 
Hospitals,  with  their  6,000  patients  a-year,  the  amount  spent  upon 
alcoholic  drinks  in  1875  was  7s.  2|d.  per  head,  which  was  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  until  in  1882  it  was  only  n|d.  for  each  inmate; 
and  there  are  very  few  hospitals  where  the  drink  bill  is  not 
diminishing. 

In  an  article  on  “  Stimulants  in  Workhouses,”  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  16th  November,  1889,  says  : — “  In  the  four 
years  prior  to  December,  1889,  there  had  been  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  ,  and  in  fifteen  years  more  than  45  per  cent.  .  .  . 
The  results  of  this  marked  decrease  have  been  watched  with 
deep  interest.  Isolated  testimonies  by  workhouse  medical 
officers  have  gone  to  show  that  the  health  of  the  paupers  has  not 
suffered,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  not  been  heightened,  and 
that  discipline  has  been  decidedly  improved.  A  more  formidable 
array  of  evidence  has  recently  been  collected  from  parochial 
medical  officers.  ...  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  reporters  have  observed  no  injurious  influence  on  the  health 
and  life  of  the  patients  under  their  care.” 

The  prescription  of  alcohol  in  disease,  necessary,  nay  indis¬ 
pensable,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  cases— and  I  personally 
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should  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  such  a  powerful  and 
valuable  drug — is  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the  patient’s 
future.  It  is  one  of  the  drugs — nay,  I  might  almost  say  it  is  the 
one  drug  par  excellence — which  creates  a  desire  for  itself,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  experience  to  find  that  a  patient  for  whom  it 
was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  during  an  illness  continues  to  use  it 
after  recovery  as  a  beverage  ;  and  such  patients  will  glibly  tell 
us  that  they  take  it  “  because  the  doctor  ordered  it,”  conveniently 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  doctor  also  “  ordered  ”  medicine  and 
other  things,  which  they  have  long  ago  discontinued  ! 

As  this  origin  of  the  alcoholic  habit  is  most  frequent  in  the 
case  of  women  I  shall  now  speak  of 

Women  and  Alcohol.  —  There  is  nothing  which  has  such  a 
powerful  and  almost  irresistible  fascination  for  women  who  have 
once  come  under  its  spell  as  alcohol,  and  it  is  really  astonishing 
with  what  excuses  they  will  justify  their  indulgence  in  it,  excuses 
which  only  serve  to  give  point  to  the  French  proverb  qui  s'excuse 
s' accuse.  One  takes  stout  to  keep  up  her  strength  and  to  help 
her  to  nurse  her  baby  ;  another  has  a  weak  stomach  or  a  bad 
appetite  and  requires  something  to  assist  her  digestion  ;  another 
has  weak  nerves  or  a  weak  heart  or  languid  circulation ;  another 
feels  “a  bit  low”  in  the  morning  and  takes  a  drink  to  revive 
her;  another  has  just  a  toothful  of  whisky-and-water  at  bedtime 
to  make  her  sleep;  another  blames  “the  dreadful  weather.” 
Not  one  has  the  courage  of  the  old  farmer  in  the  story,  who  was 
sitting  quietly  in  the  corner  of  a  country  inn,  when  a  traveller 
came  in,  saying  “  Landlord,  bring  me  a  glass  of  whisky  because 
I  am  very  cold.”  Another  traveller  entered  with  :  “  Landlord, 
bring  me  a  glass  of  whisky  because  I  am  very  hot whereupon 
the  old  farmer  exclaimed,  “  Landlord,  bring  me  a  glass  too 
because  I  likes  it !  ” 

Baneful  as  is  the  effect  of  excessive  drink  upon  men  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  so  upon  women,  and,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  it 
is  undeniable  that  it  exercises  a  more  potent  influence  and  takes 
a  deeper  hold  upon  a  woman  who  has  once  given  way  to  it  than 
upon  a  man.  Reclamation  is  always  more  hopeless;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  have  so  many  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  “on  the  sly.”  Among  these  are  the  grocers’  and  con¬ 
fectioners’  licenses  which  do  most  certainly  encourage  secret 
drinking  among  women.  One  day  I  overheard  a  woman  who 
had  been  served  by  a  grocer  say  to  him,  “  Put  it  down  sugar  ! 
That  was  to  me  a  revelation  of  a  practice  which  I  fear  is  but  too 
common,  and  which  enables  women  to  get  drink  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  husbands.  As  a  rule  a  man  drinks  openly, 
but  a  woman  does  it  secretly,  the  last  persons  to  suspect  her 
being  often  her  husband  and  her  most  intimate  friends. 
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Young  girls  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  take  alcohol 
as  a  sedative  for  their  pain.  The  temporary  relief  it  gives  is 
often  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  a  weakened  nervous  system, 
and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  a  habit  which  may  one  day 
involve  her  in  cureless  ruin.  During  the  nursing  period  its  use 
is  dangerous  and  often  disastrous.  There  is  next  to  nothing  in 
porter,  &c  ,  from  which  milk  can  be  made  except  the  water,  and 
as  the  alcohol  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  as  alcohol  the  milk  must 
contain  some  of  it,  and  thus  the  baby  imbibes  it  with  its  mother’s 
milk.  A  taste  for  it  may  thus  be  engendered  in  the  infant  for 
which  its  own  mother  is  responsible.  If  alcohol  be  injurious  to 
grown-up  men  and  women,  what  must  it  be  to  the  tender  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  newly-born  child  ?  The  idea  that  it  is  absorbing 
this  dangerous  fluid  ought  surely  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  any 
mother  from  faking  it,  and  even  if  she  believe  that  it  is  doing  her 
good,  which  is  very  doubtful,  she  is  no  true  mother  if  she  will  not 
make  this  small  sacrifice  for  her  child’s  sake.  The  most  trying 
period  of  all  is  at  the  change  of  life.  One  of  the  symptoms  con¬ 
sists  of  mental  depression  and  low  spirits,  from  which  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  take  refuge  in  alcoholic  drinks.  At  this 
time,  as  Dr.  Kate  Mitchell  says,  “  the  desire  for  alcohol  sweeps 
over  her  like  a  storm,”  and  if  not  battled  with  and  conquered  may 
result,  as  it  has  done  in  sadly  too  many  cases,  in  her  becoming 
a  confirmed  alcoholic. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  many  other  interesting 
medical  questions  in  connection  with  alcohol— with  the  social, 
political,  moral,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  question,  I  have  of 
course  nothing  to  do  at  present — but  there  is  one,  the  most  serious 
of  all,  which  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  viz.,  the  transmission  of 
the  alcoholic  habit  from  parent  to  child,  or  in  other  words — 

Heredity  and  alcohol. — It  is  a  truly  terrible  thought  that  the 
effects  of  alcohol  are  not  limited  to  the  individual,  but  may  be 
inherited  by  his  or  her  offspring — another  example  of  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  the  children— for  it  is  now 
a  thoroughly  established  fact  that  the  alcoholic  habit  can  be 
thus  transmitted  :  that  the  child  of  a  person  who  has  indulged  in 
alcohol  has  inherited  a  something  which  we  call  a  predisposition 
or  tendency  to  drink.  This  does  not  imply  that  every  child  of 
an  alcoholic  will  or  must  become  one,  but  it  does  mean  that  such 
children  are  more  likely  to  become  victims  than  those  whose 
blood  is  free  from  the  taint.  It  behoves  them,  therefore,  to  be 
extremely  careful  about  alcohol,  and,  knowing  the  danger  which 
lurks  in  their  blood,  their  only  safety  is  total  abstinence,  so  as 
not  to  give  what  we  may  call  this  alcoholic  germ  the  chance  of 
developing,  by  thus  starving  it  to  death.  For  them  abstinence 
is  not  only  advisable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  conclusions,  then,  which  I  think  we  are  justified  in  coming 
to,  are  : — That  alcohol  is  at  best  a  doubtful  friend  ;  that  its  alleged 
benefits  are  based  upon  fallacies  regarding  its  true  nature  and 
action  upon  the  body;  that  the  evils  resulting  from  its  use  and  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  it  are  far  in  excess  of  the  good  claimed 
for  it,  and  that  personal  abstinence  from  it  as  a  beverage  is  the  duty 
of  all  v/ho  desire  to  retain  health  of  body  and  mind — the  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano — to  live  to  the  full  extent  of  their  usefulness, 
and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  their  fellows. 


